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NOTES  ON  THE  CHRONICLE   ASCRIBED   TO 
GEOFFREY   LE   BAKER,   OF   SWINBROOK. 


The  chronicle  ascribed  to  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  edited  for 
the  Clarendon  Press,  in  1889,  by  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson 
possesses  a  vigorous  and  characteristic  style,  and  its  value  for 
particular  events  between  1303  and  1356  has  been  recognised 
by  its  editor  and  by  subsequent  writers,  including  Professor 
Tout  and  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  in  their  histories  of  that  period. 
There  seem  however  to  be  certain  points  in  the  chronicle  which 
merit  further  consideration  with  respect  to  the  internal  evidence 
about  its  date  and  authorship. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  one 
writer.  The  characteristic  style  is  maintained  throughout  and 
there  are  certain  phrases  which  recur  in  different  parts  of  the 
chronicle.  One  curious  example  is  the  use  of  the  second  person 
singular  pluperfect  subjunctive  used  in  a  graphic  description 
of  battles. W  Another  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  detraxit  in 
cladem  "  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  work.(2)  The  writer 
has  also  a  fondness  for  employing  Latin  words  of  Greek  origin. <3) 
And  although  the  parts  dealing  with  the  reigns  of  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.  respectively  seem  at  times  to  have  been 
separated/4)  yet  the  evidence  is  conclusive  enough  that  the  two 
reigns  are  part  of  the  same  work.(5)  The  writer  is  also  im- 
pressed by  the  impregnability  of  medieval  fortresses,  except  to 

(1)  cf.   p.    7  Vidisses  ilia  nocte   gentem   Anglorum  non  angelorum  more 

vivencium  (Bannockburn) :  88  Vidisses  Scotos  (Neville's  Cross) : 
no  Ibi  vidisses  .  .  .  naves  (Sea-fight  of  1350):  151  Putasses 
montes  vallibus  mugiisse  (Poitiers). 

(2)  Used  of  Bannockburn  (p. 8)  :    of  Cressy  (p.   85):    of  Calais  in  1350 

(P-  io7)- 

(3)  cf.  Satrapum  (p.  4):    Phalangem,  falanx  (pp.  8  &  151):    Teleumata 

(p.  29) :  Satrapis  Satane  (p.  30) :  Monomachiam,  pelte  (pp.  51, 
151)  :    Monomachia  (pp.  112-3),),  Boatu  (p.  149). 

(4)  Editor's  introduction.     P.  vi. 

(5)  References  on  pages  6,  20  and  31,  show  that  the  Edward  II.  part  was 

written  much  later,  and  on  page  36  the  "  ut  dictum  est  supra  " 
connects  the  part  after  Edward  It's,  death  with  the  part  before  it. 


famine,  and  he  uses  virtually  the  same  phrase  on  different 
occasions  to  express  this  idea.*1)  A  further  example  of  con- 
tinuity is  his  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  English  men-at- 
arms  learned  from  the  Scots  to  dismount  for  battle ;  in  one  place 
he  says  it  was  from  the  battle  of  Stirling  (Bannockburn),  and  in 
another  place  he  says  it  was  learned  (or  applied  ?)  first  at  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill.*2)  A  trick  of  style  which  runs  through 
the  chronicle  is  the  continual  use  of  "  nempe,"  usually  as  the 
second  word  of  a  sentence,  and  of  "  venacio,"  for  the  pursuit  of 
fugitives  in  battle.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  continuity  of  style 
would  be  set  aside  by  comparing  two  pages  widely  separated, 
for  example,  the  great  similarity  of  expressions  characteristic 
of  the  writer  on  pages  16  and  103,  unmistakably  the  same 
style. 

The  chronicler  gives  us  occasional  hints  of  the  sources  of 
his  information.  Curiously  enough  he  does  not  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Adam  of  Murimuth  in  the  earlier  part, 
perhaps  because  he  borrowed  so  much.  But  in  other  cases  he 
is  quite  explicit.  At  times  he  simply  refers  to  general  rumours, 
occasionally  stating  that  such  rumour  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy. <3>  But  he  acknowledges  directly  that  he  was  a  kind 
of  interpreter  of  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More's  account  in  French 
of  the  famous  interview  with  Edward  II.  at  Kenilworth,  at  which 
homage  was  renounced  to  him/4)   and  for  some  of  Edward  II' s. 

(1)  cf.  p.  1  (Fames)  que  solet  munitissima  expugnare  (Capture  of  Stirling)  : 

p.  24  loca  muitissima  solita  reserare  desperacio  (Surrender  of 
Bristol)  :  p.  90  fames  que  foribus  clausis  ingreditur  (capture  of 
Calais). 

(2)  cf.  p.  8  Scotorum  quorum  nulli  rege  duce  proibente  fas  erat  equum 

pugnacem  ascendere  (Bannockburn),  also  p.  7.  Illic  Anglicorum 
pompa  usque  tunc  solita  in  equis  belligerare  (Bannockburn),  also 
p.  51  (Halidon  Hill)  ibi  didicit  a  Scotis  Anglorum  generositas 
dextrarios  reservare  venacioni  fugiencium  et  contra  antiquatum 
mo  rem  suorum  patrum  pedes  pugnare,  also  p.  143  Istos  non 
latuit  quod  per  totum  tempus  moderni  regis  Anglorum  maxime 
consueti  sunt  Anglici  pugnare  pedestres,  in  quo  Scotos  sunt  imitati 
a  discrimine  Strivilinensi.  (Battle  of  Poitiers).  The  chronicler 
emphasises  the  difficulties  of  horses  in  battle  and  refers  repeatedly 
to  "  equis  titubantibus  "  (cf.  pp.  8,  84,  143,  148),  and  he  shows 
that  many  horses  were  lost  in  the  raid  of  1355  (p.p  I28f). 

(3)  cf.  p.  11  common  rumour  exaggerated  deeds  of  Hugh  Despenser  and 

p.  48  he  will  not  quote  rumour  about  Roger  Mortimer. 

(4)  cf.  p.  27.     Some  indication  of  the  source  of  information  is  given  in  the 

following  pages  :  7,  9,  27,  30,  31,  33,  34,  41,  50,  64,  69,  76,  77,  85, 
87,  88,  ioi,  107,  115.  But  most  of  them  simply  say  '  as  certain 
present  said  '  or  words  to  that  effect. 


last  sufferings  he  was  indebted  to  a  William  Bishop,  who  was 
the  head  of  Edward  II's.  guards  and  who  survived  the  Great 
Pestilence. (1)  A  special  interest  attaches  to  other  of  his 
references  to  sources.  He  knew  of  the  melancholy  verses  about 
Bannockburn  by  Robert  BastonJ2)  He  says  about  the  savage 
treatment  of  Sir  Walter  Selby  by  King  David  Bruce  in  1346 
that  he  had  frequently  inquired  but  had  never  found  out  that 
the  former  had  committed  any  treason  against  the  Scottish 
King.<3>  In  an  account  of  a  siege  of  Toulouse,  which  he  never- 
theless dates  wrongly,  he  states  definitely  that  he  learned  certain 
information  directly  from  the  besieged. <4)  In  his  description 
of  the  death  of  Sir  James  Douglas  (which  he  gives  under  the  year 
1327  instead  of  1330)  he  says  some  details  came  from  "  fratre 
Thoma  de  Lavyngtone  Carmelita."(5)  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  he  may  have  owed  information  to  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More 
("  Cujus  ego  sum  talis  qualis  interpres  "  he  says*6))  for  many 
events,  although  the  particular  acknowledgment  on  page  27  can 
only  refer  to  the  embassy  which  proposed  and  secured  the 
abdication  of  Edward  II. 

The  Editor  has  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Chronicle  to 
the  Geoffrey  le  Baker  of  Swinbroke,  clericus,  who  in  1347,  apud 
Oseneye,  wrote  the  Croniculum  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  More.(?)     Certainly  the  Chronicle  speaks  also*8)   with  warm 

(1)  cf.  p.  31  Ista  mihi  retulit  vivens  post  magnam  pestilenciam  Willelmus 

Bischop  qui  ductoribus  Edwardi  prefuit. 

(2)  cf.   p.    7. 

(3)  P-  87  Testis  mihi  Deus,  pluries  inquisivi,  set  non  audivi  de  illo  milite 

quod   prodicionem   contra  regem   Scotorum  .  .  .  perpetravit. 

(4)  He  gives  the  date  1345  but  the  editor  suggests  1349.     He  says  the 

inhabitants  of  Toulouse  experienced  '  terrorem  intollerabilem,  ut 
obsessi  mihi  retulerunt  '  (p.  yy). 

(5)  P-  4i.  (6)     p.  2f. 

(7)  p.    173    Memorandum   quod   die   Veneris   in   festo   sancte   Margarete 

virginis  apud  Oseneye  anno  domini  M.CCC.XLVII.  et  anno  regni 
regis  Edwardi  tercii  a  conquesto  XXI.  Galfridus  le  Baker  de 
Swynebroke  clericus  ad  rogatum  domini  Thome  de  la  More  militis 
scripsit  istud  Croniculum.  But  the  first  part  of  the  Croniculum 
was  written  in  1336  (p.  158).  Unlike  the  Chronicle  the  Croniculum 
has  direct  domestic  references  to  Osney  Abbey  (163,  169).  The 
editor  says  (p.  VI.)  "  the  larger  chronicle  is  also  the  work  of  Baker. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  although  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  the  work  found  in  company  with  the 
"  Croniculum  "  in  the  Bodley  MS.  but  also  in  a  certain  passage 
the  author  addresses  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  the  same  Knight 
at  whose  request  Baker  had  written  the  shorter  work  in  1347." 

(8)  p.  27.     He  addresses  him  as  "  tu,  generose  miles." 


praise  of  Thomas  de  la  More  in  the  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.,  and  this  goes  to  confirm  the  identification.  How- 
ever there  is  not  much  similarity  in  style  and  conception  between 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Croniculum,  and  in  a  few  details  they  take 
almost  opposed  views/1)  though  the  same  clerk  might  write 
differently  in  1347  and  in  1358.  It  is  not  clear  who  this  Geoffrey 
le  Baker  was,  and  though  there  are  three  references  to  "  Geoffrey 
le  Baker  "  in  the  Patent  Rolls  at  possible  dates  it  would  be  rash 
to  identify  the  author  of  the  Croniculum  with  any  of  them.(2) 
There  is  however  one  shred  of  specific  internal  reference  which 
may  support  the  identification.  In  the  Chronicle  there  is  only 
one  clear  local  reference  and  that  is  to  a  two-headed  monster 
discovered  near  Chipping  Norton^3)  and  it  is  interesting  that  the 
church  of  Hook  Norton  a  few  miles  away  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Osney.  (4>  So  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  we 
may  still  speak  of  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  le  Baker.  As  con- 
cerns other  internal  evidence  we  have  very  little  to  help  us.  The 
writer  may  well  have  been  present  at  some  of  the  battles  he 
describes  so  vividly.  That  he  was  a  clerk  seems  evident  enough 
from  his  many  Biblical  allusions^  and  from  his  warm  defence 
of  clerical  privileges,  a  famous  example  being  his  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  cruel  revenge  upon  Robert  Baldock  in  1327, 
where  he  quotes  from  secular  literature  and  the  Bible  to  express 
his  vehement  emotion/6)  He  tells  us  that  "clerics"  were 
present  in  some  of  the  campaign s^  and  he  may  well  have  been 
one  of  them,  especially  the  plundering  raid  in  Southern  France 

(1)  The  Chronicle  (p.   80)  for  Caen  says  Came,  the  Croniculum  (p.   165) 

says  Cadomum.  But  the  chronicle  itself  gives  "  Poitiers  "  in  several 
different  forms.  Their  views  of  Isabella  are  very  different  (ct  pp. 
20  and  172).  It  is  curious  that  the  croniculum  alone  mentions 
Edward  IPs.  burial  at  Gloucester  (172).  The  Croniculum  itself 
is  continued  until  1350  (174). 

(2)  1332.     July  16th.     Geoffrey  le  Baker  charged  with  others  with  house- 

breaking at  Stoke  Curcy,  Co.  Somerset.  1352.  Nov.  26.  Win- 
chester. "  6d.  of  rent  from  Geoffrey  le  Baker  out  of  a  tenement 
which  Joan  la  Hore  holds  in  Goldstrete." 

1354.  "land  in  Newenham  (Kent)  held  by  Geoffrey  le  Baker 
and  Christina  his  wife. 

(3)  p.  108  under  year  1349. 

(4)  v.   Victoria  County  History  (Oxfordshire,   Religious  Houses,  Osney), 

and  Osney  Register  (Early  English  Text  Society). 

(5)  v.  infra. 

(6)  cf.     Querelam   quam  cum   ecclesia  sub  altare  Dei  audivi   per  voces 

occisorum  innocentum  with  Revelation  6.9. 

(7)  cf.  pp.  8,  85,  and  especially  p.  129 — in  media  custodia preter 

clericos  et  servientes.  The  writer  tells  us  considerably  more  about 
the  "media  custodia"  than  the  other  two  divisions. 


in  the  latter  part  of  1355.  In  the  latter  case  the  writer  knew  his 
Saints'  Days  well*1)  and  the  narrative  is  definitely  connected 
with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chronicle. <2)  He  is  also  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  Avignon  Popes  against  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
whom  he  persistently  styles  a  usurper/3)  and  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  he  dates  some  of  his  years  according  to  the  years  of  the 
contemporary  popes. (4>  He  knows  that  Edward  IFs.  vow  to 
give  the  Carmelites  a  house  at  Oxford  was  ratified  by  Pope 
John  XXII. (5)  just  as  he  knows  that  this  Pope  set  up  a  bishopric 
of  Lombez  in  Southern  France  in  13 17,  semotis  nigris  rnonachisS6) 
He  is  zealous  for  Crusades,  thus  he  says  of  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge,  que  (vexilla)  utinam  contra  inimicos  cruris  Christi  plures 
in  decuplo — fuissent  displicataS1) 

The  date  at  which  the  chronicle  was  written  is  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  internal  evidence.  No  one  need  hesitate  to 
accept  the  Editor's  interpretation  of  the  last  two  lines  to  show 
that  the  Chronicle  was  finished  between  1358  and  1360/8)  two 
years  after  Poitiers,  and  various  references  in  the  chronicle  show 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  written  after  the 
battle. (9)      It  is  possible  that  the  chronicle  may  have  been  kept 

(1)  cf.  p.  137  where  he  mentions  the  Days  of  Saints  Cecilia,  Clement  and 

Catherine.  We  may  also  cite  his  quotation  p.  54  of  the  satirical 
lines  about  Adam  Orlton  and  the  patron  saints  Thomas  Cantelupe, 
Wulfstan,  Swithun  (cf.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  about 
them)  Thomam  neclexit,  Wulstanum  non  bene  rexit,  Swithunum 
voluit  ;    cur  ?    quia  plus  valuit. 

(2)  p.  138.     This  is  made  clear  by  the  words  "  ut  est  supra  tactum." 

(3)  pp.  62,  63,  74,  120.  (4)     Under  years  1303,  1305,  1317,  1326, 

1327,   1331,   1335,   1338,   1350. 

(5)  cf.   p.   9.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  Papal  Registers  (Calendar  May 

i8th,  1318). 

(6)  cf.  p.  131  and  Editor's  note  on  it. 

(7)  p-  13. 

(8)  p.   155   Nulla  tamen  pax  optata  sequebatur  per  duos  annos  continue 

sequentes.  The  Editor's  comment  (p.  314)  is:  "These  words 
prove  that  Baker  was  writing  two  full  years  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  that  is  late  in  1358  ;  and  some  eighteen  months  before  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  which  was  concluded  in  May,  1360." 

(9)  As  early  as  p.  48  under  1 330,  referring  to  the  birth  of  Edward  of  Wood- 

stock, he  refers  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers  "  captura  regis  Francorum  " 
and  again  pp.  58,  76,  84,  103. 
Poitiers  was  his  great  theme,  he  compares  the  exploits  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  those  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  quoting  Lucan's  Pharsalia 
(cf.  pp.  151-2),  and  for  the  capture  of  King  John  he  quotes  Virgil 
"  domitis  superbis  parcit  subjectis  et  cepit  coronati  dedicionem" 
(cf.  p.  153,  he  also  uses  the  same  quotation  for  the  surrender  of 
Calais  1347,  p.  91).  The  Prince's  address  to  his  soldiers  resembles 
Sallust's  Catiline  Cap.  58  (cf.  p.  145)  and  ends  with  three  Biblical 
quotations  (Romans  xiv.  6;  Matthew  xxiv.  13;  Matthew  v. 
10  ;  cf.  p.  145-6).  The  Prince  is  made  to  recall  to  his  archers  the 
exploits  of  Cceur  de  Lion  (p.  146). 


8 

back  till  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  August  1358.    Certainly 
the  writer  had  used  very  hard  words  about  her/1)  and  he  definitely 
states  that  fear  of  some  people  still  living  made  it  difficult  to 
speak  the  whole  truth. (2>     It  is  a  curious  point  that  if  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  be  the  Geoffrey  le  Baker  who,  in  1347,  wrote  the 
Croniculum,  he  was  able  in  the  Chronicle  to  speak  in  quite  a 
different  way  of  this  Queen,  for  the  Croniculum  speaks  of  her  with 
great    respect/3)     The    last    date    definitely    mentioned   in    the 
Chronicle  is  I357,(4)    at  which  date,  it  says,  the  Great  Plague 
raged  among  the  hill-folk  in  Ireland.     His  proportion  of  space 
shows  how  much  more  he  was  interested  in  the  events  nearer 
the  time  he  was  writing.     If  we  divide  the  Chronicle  roughly  into 
three  equal  parts,  we  find  the  first  part  covers  the  period  1303- 
1333,  the  second  1333-1349,  and  the  third  1349-1356.     It  is  an 
interesting   fact   that   he   includes   Walter   Manny    among    the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  in  the  original  foundation/5)     This  may  be 
a  mere  slip,  still  Walter  Manny  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  1359,  and  *ne  chronicler  may  have  been  writing  sub- 
sequently.    Another  possible  indication  is  the  fact  that  the  writer 
blunders  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  making  people  fight  against 
the  Turks  when  they  were  occupied  in  other  campaigns. <6)      Was 
this   mistake   influenced   by   a   fear   of   the   Turks   who   seized 
Gallipoli  in  1358  ?     It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  genealogical 
table  which  is  printed  on  p.  175  after  the   Croniculum  also  brings 
down  events  to  a  date  after  Poitiers  for  it  says,  "  Johannem  de 
Valesio  coronatum  Francorum,  captum  in  bello  de  Peitiers." 

In   the  absence  of  dennite  information   about   the  writer 
some  room  is  left  for  speculation.      The  Editor  has  collected^7) 

(1)  cf.  p.  29  Isabella's  heart  "  cordi  duriori  incude  adamantino,"  also  her 

"  prodicionis  amaricari  telle  ;  "  also  p.  20  ipsa  mulier,  irata  virago, 
vindicta  muliebris;  also  p.  24  "  irata  femina,"  "  virago  ;  also  p.  29 
ferrea  virago,  truculenta  leena. 

(2)  p.  30  Attestata  scribimus,  miles  reverende,  que  luce  clariore  intonarent 

mundo  si  non  timor  emulorum  regis  devotissimi  adhuc  superstitum 
veritatem  clarere  proiberet  que  non  poterit  semper  occultari. 

(3)  p.  172.     domina  Isabella  nobilissima  regina  Anglie. 

(4)  P-  100. 

(5)  P-  io9- 

(())  cf.  p.  120 — the  Hoke  of  Lancaster  "  apud  regem  Crakkowye  et  Polonie 
contra  Turcos  demorante."  Cf.  also  the  blunder  on  p.  112  about 
Thomas  de  la  Marche  being  bribed  by  the  Turks,  "quod  exercitum 
ChrisLianorum  tirannidi  Turcorum  prodidisset "  (also  a  mistake, 
see  notes  of  Editor  p.  jS_>  ). 

(7)     Introduction. 


various  references  which  seem  to  show  a  special  interest  in  the 
House  of  Bohun.  It  seems  that  an  equal  case  might  be  made 
for  the  House  of  Berkeley.  Apart  from  such  allusions  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  any  great  baronial  house  of  the  time 
we  find  the  following  special  references  to  the  House  of  Berkeley. 
In  his  account  of  Edward  II' s  last  days  he  clears  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  of  complicity  in  the  murder/1)  a  view  which  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  tenable/2)  though  the  writer  implies  that 
his  account  of  the  murder  may  have  been  written  on  evidence 
of  people  living  at  Berkeley/3)  And  much  later  in  writing  about 
the  exploits  of  Maurice  de  Berkeley  at  Poitiers,  and  in  the 
plundering  raid  through  Southern  France  to  Narbonne  and  back, 
which  preceded  it,  he  shows  special  knowledge  of  the  Berkeley 
family  and  a  special  favour  towards  them/4)  Though  Froissart 
also  speaks  of  the  deeds  of  this  scion  of  the  Berkeley  family  at 
Poitiers  in  some  detail,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  our  chronicler  has 
much  closer  knowledge  of  the  family. 

The  chronicler  introduces  some  classical  and  Biblical 
quotations,  usually  with  much  skill,  and  the  following  list  of 
these  may  be  of  some  general  interest  as  illustrating  medieval 
reading.  The  list  may  not  be  exhaustive,  the  classical  quotations 
not  indicated  by  the  Editor  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  (*) 

*p.  7,  gentem  Anglorum  non  angelorum, — probably  refers  to  the 
well-known  passage  in  Bede  about  Gregory  the  Great 
(Hist.  Eccl.  II.  Cap.  i). 

(i)     cf.  p.  33- 

(2)  cf.  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay  Genesis  of  Lancaster  I.  171. 

(3)  c*-    PP-    33"4   "  audientibus  infra  castrum   et  extra;"     "clamor  ille 

expirantis  multos  de  Berkeleya  et  quosdam  de  castro  ut  ipsi 
asseruerunt   ad   compassionem  ....  evigilavit." 

(4)  p.   129.     Mauricius  de  Berkeleye  Alius  domini  Thome  tunc  viventis 

decrepiti  (Thomas  died  1 361 ),  pp.  1 49-1 50,  for  prowess  of  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  :  "  dignus  illustribus  parentibus  heros,"  and  his  "  dignos 
eternis  laudibus  actus."  The  possible  connection  with  the 
Berkeley  family  may  find  some  support  in  the  chronicler's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  character  of  Lundy  Island  of  which 
he  gives  a  detailed  description  (p.  22).  Though  he  calls  it  loosely 
an  island  in  the  Severn  his  details  correspond  well,  for  example, 
with  the  details  in  Cassell's  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  seem  to  show  that  he  knew  the  Bristol  Channel  well. 
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*p.  8.  reference  to  Alexander,  one  of  the  famous  nine  worthies  of 
medieval  literature.  17  Ilium  quern  metuit  quisque 
perire  cupit  (Editor  gives  it  from  Ovid.  Amor,  II.  ii.  10. 
It  is  again  quoted  p.  32). 

22.  quotes  Alexander  Neckham  "  strucionibus  quos  vocat 
Alexander  Necham  Ganimedis  aves  "  (De  Naturis  Rerum, 
cap  xlvi.).  He  seems  to  confuse  Ganymede  with 
Palamedes. 

*23.  Nee  ullis  Ypocratis  vinculis  salutiferis  alligandum.  One 
of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  was  "  De  Capitis 
vulneribus." 

26.  Illud  Quintiliani — Torquentem  vincit  quisquis  occiditur 
(Editor  gives  Declam.   XVIII,   14). 

30.     Secundum  Galienum  in  tercio  simplicis  medicine. 

68.  Horridus  clamor  ad  ethera  conscendit  super  equos  ligneos 
juxta  Merlini  propheciam. 

♦84.  Ingens  luctus  ad  astra  levatur  (cf.  also  p.  149).  "  Ingens 
luctus  "  recalls  Livy,  "ad  astra"  Virgil. 

*88.  Pulcram  mortem,  cf.  Aeneid  XI.  647,  pulchramque  petunt 
per  vulnera  mortem. 

*9i.  Quo — parceret  subjectis  et  superbos  castigaret,  also  on 
p.  153,  cf.  Aeneid  VI.  853. 

*ioi-2.  A  corpore — nobilis  anima  indignata  recessit.  Cf. 
Aeneid  XI.  831. 

*I02.     Leti  januas — cf.  Aeneid  II.  661. 

103.  Equidem  non  jam  Iliacos  set  Calesios  "  muros  extra 
peccatur  et  intra."  (Editor  gives  Horace,  Epist.  I.  2.16). 

*no.  Nil  fuisse  factum  dum  aliquid  superfuit  faciendum 
estimantes,  cf.  Lucan.     (Pharsalia  II.  656-7). 

♦140.  The  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
field  borrows  phrases  from  Sallust-Jugurthene  War,  cap. 
45,  itineribus,  cotidie  castra  moverc  juxta  ac  si  hostes 
adessent — vigilias  crebras  ponere  et  eas  ipse  cum  legatis 
circumire  item  in  agmine  in  primis  modo,  modo  in 
postremis,  saepe  in  medio  adesse,  ne  quispiam  ordine 
egtederetur. 
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*  145-6-     Prince  of  Wales'  address  to  his  troops  borrows  directly 
and   indirectly    from   Sallust's   Catiline,  cap.  58,    quotes 

literally  "  memineritis  vos  divicias,   decus,   gloriam 

in  dextris  portare,"  cf.  also  "  magna  me  spes  vic- 
toriae  tenet "  with  "  magnam  spem  triumfandi  mini 
facit."  Another  direct  borrowing  is — Quod  si  virtuti — 
cavete— ne  captivi  sicud  peccora.  Slightly  altered  nemo 
nisi  victor  pace  bellum  mutavit. 

*I46.     Ex  timidis  fortes,  so  Sallust  (ib)  necessitudo  quae  etiam 
timidos  fortes  facit. 

♦149.     Nee  rapidius  feta  leena  lupum  sternit  tigrisve  terret,  cf. 
Eclogue  II.  63,  and  Georgic,  IV.  407. 

151-2.     Poitiers  compared  with  Pharsalia  ;    Prince  of  Wales  with 
Caesar    (Editor    gives    Lucan's    Pharsalia    VII.    496-9 ; 

534-5 ;  11.  439-440). 

♦152.     Rapido  nisu,  cf.  Aeneid  XL  852. 

*i53.     Domitis  superbis  parcit  subjectis,  cf.  Aeneid  VI.  853. 

The  following  Biblical  allusions  are  found  in  this  Chronicle : 

p.   9.     Christus  qui   per  medium  Judeorum  incognitus  abibat. 
S.  John,  viii.,  59. 

16.     R.    Mortimer    reservatus    per    seminatorem    zizanniorum. 
Matth.  xiii.,  25. 

ib.     Hilares  datores   (Those  who  gave  lands  to  the  Despensers 
were  not  cheerful  givers).     II.  Cor.  ix.,  7. 

21.     Susanna  and  two  Elders  (Bps  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln). 

23.  Capud  meum  dolo,  IV.  Reg.  IV.  19  (2  Kings,  iv.,  19). 

24.  Tantus   pavor   gregem   perterruit   rege   pastori    persecute 

cf.  Matth.  ix.,  36. 

25.  Perfecto  odio  v.     Psalm  exxxviii.,  22. 

26.  querelam  quam  cum  ecclesia  sub  altare  Dei  audivi  per  voces 

occisorum  innocentum,  Cf.  Rev.  vi.,  9. 

26.  a   loco   munitissimo   in   montes   pardorum.     Cant,   iv.,    8. 

(Song  of  Solomon). 

27.  Cum    Cayfa    pontifice    pontifices    prophetantes.     S.    John, 

xi.,  49-50. 
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ib.  Edward  II.  Sciens  quod  bonus  pastor  animam  suam  ponit 
pro  ovibus  suis.     S.  John,  x.,  II. 

ib.     Orlton — sacerdos  Baal,     i  Kings,  xviii.  19. 

30.  Poison  given  Servo  Dei  (Edward  II.)  by  Ministri  Belial. 

31.  Nobilis  Edwardus  acted  "  cum  beato  Job." 

34.  Sic  quern  mundus  odivit  suumque  magistrum  Jesum 
Christum  prius  odio  habuit  (Edward  II.)     S.  John,  xv.,  24. 

39.     Brachio  extento.     Cf.  Exodus,  vi.,  6,  etc. 

47.  Mortimer  juste  eadem  mensura  quam  aliis  mensus  fuerat 
erat  eidem  remensum.     Matth.  vii.,  2. 

50.  Edward    III.    goes   to   Berwick   and   Halidon    Hill — factus 

autem   vir   evacuans   cum   apostolo   que   parvuli   erant. 
1  Cor.,  xiii.,  n. 

51.  Turnbull  at  Halidon  Hill — ut  alter  Golias  in  magna  virtute 

corporali  majorem  quam   in    Deo   habens    conndenciam. 
1  Samuel,  xvii.,  45. 

54.     Gracie  invente  in  conspectu.     Esther,  v.,  2  and  8. 

65.  Mane  techel  phares  (cf.  Chaucer  on  Belshazzar — one  of 
Monk's  Tragedies).     Daniel  v.,  26  to  28. 

85.     "  Datori  victoriarum."     1  Cor.,  xv.,  57. 

91.  Gladium  pacis  quo  sentencias  rectas  adjudicaret  (Surrender 
of  Calais).     S.  John,  vii.,  24. 

100.     Gladius  ire  Dei.     (Black  Death).     Romans,  xiii.,  4. 

145-6.  Et  cogitate  quod  pro  justicia  quam  prosequimur  con- 
stanter  agentes  sive  vivimus  sive  morimur  Domini 
sumus  (Romans  xiv.,  8)  ;  in  qua  qui  perseveraverit 
usque  ad  mortem  salvus  erit  (Matthew  xxiv.,  13), 
quam  qui  paciuntur  propter  justiciam  ipsorum  est 
regnum  celorum  (Matthew  v.  10)  (P.  of  Wales  before 
Poitiers). 

146.     Eundem    cifum potabimus    Matth.    xx.,  22  (Prince  of 

Wales  to  archers). 

149.  Maurice  Berkeleye  at  Poitiers  ad  anteriora  totus  intentus. 
Philippians,  iii.,  13. 
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153-  Quorum  nonnulli  nobiles  arrimas  pro  amicis  posuerunt, 
premium-que  maxime  caritatis  Sanctis  promissis 
invictissime  veritatis  regni  celestia  victoriose  receperunt. 
Cf.  S.  John,  xv.,  13. 

There  are  particular  points  in  the  chronicler  which  require 
a  brief  note  here  in  spite  of  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson's  full 
and  learned  annotations.  Page  1,  de  qua  extitit  oriundus. 
Boniface  VIII.  belonged  to  the  Gaetani  of  Anagni.  Cf. 
Gregorovius  (Eng.  transl.)  V.  517,528.  2,  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  future  King  Robert  Bruce  claimed  jure  tixoris  sue  (cf. 
also  p.  38)  or  that  he  called  what  may  be  rightly  described  as 
convocacionem  magnatum  Scocie.  5  and  6.  The  chronicler's 
account  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Templars  is  very  incom- 
plete, but  he  is  right  in  saying  that  the  nobles  of  England  claimed 
the  confiscated  lands  as  escheats.  In  the  records  we  find  such 
names  as  Mowbray,  Lancaster,  Despensers,  Clifford,  Warwick, 
etc.,  and  numerous  inquisitions  from  1313  onwards  show  that 
most  of  the  manors  passed  from  Edward  II.  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  A  statute  of  1324  recognised  these  escheats  as  legal 
but  recommended  for  "the  health  of  their  souls"  that  such 
lands  should  be  given  to  the  Hospital.  Many  more  manors  were 
then  handed  over  to  the  Hospitallers,  the  majority  by  1338,  out 
of  about  150  manors  in  England  the  Hospitallers  appear  to  have 
obtained  120-130. 

6.  It  is  true  to  say  that  Robertus  de  Bruys  "  fere  omnia 
castra  atque  fortalicia  Scocie  adquisivit"  confirmed  in  Maxwell's 
Robert  Bruce,  190-3.  The  vexed  question  whether  Gaveston 
was  a  "  chamberlain  "  is  discussed  in  Tout's  Place  of  Edward 
II.,  etc.,  p.  12. 

9.  Votum  ratificatum  a  domino  papa,  confirmed  in 
Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  May  18th,  1318. 

11.  The  lands  in  the  Welsh  marches  were  those  of  the 
younger  Despenser. 

22.  Lundy  Island  had  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
younger  Despenser. 

26.  It  is  obviously  a  mistake  to  say  that  all  the  people 
mentioned  were  to  be  sent  to  Kenilworth. 


27.  Factam  resignacionem,  etc.,  obviously  an  error,  cf. 
Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Genesis  of  Lancaster  I.,  161. 

33.  This  account  of  Thomas  de  Berkeleye  is  unsupported 
as  shown  in  Genesis  of  Lancaster  /.,  171. 

36.  The  account  of  the  conspiracy  and  death  of  Charles  of 
Valois  lacks  confirmation,  and  it  is  a  blunder  to  say  (p.  37)  that 
he  hated  the  growing  majesty  of  Edward  III.,  as  Charles  of 
Valois  died  in  1325. 

38.  It  is  evident  that  this  Scottish  genealogy  is  quite 
mistaken. 

40.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  burning  of  the  rolls  at 
Berwick  as  they  still  remain  in  London  (The  mistake  is  repeated 

P.  47)- 

40.  It  is  interesting  that  the  chronicle  notices  that  David 
Bruce  was  the  first  Scottish  King  anointed  with  holy  oil.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  II.,  309-10,  who  quotes 
Theiner's  Vetera  Monumenta  and  the  Scotichronicon  in  support. 
It  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  under  a  special 
bull  from  the  Pope.  It  probably  meant  a  tardy  but  definite 
recognition  of  Papal  favour  toward  the  Bruce  Dynasty  in 
Scotland. 

41-2.  The  death  of  Sir  James  Douglas  took  place  in  1330. 
"  ut  cor  meum  ....  deportes  ad  fronterium  Granardianum." 
Froissart  says,  more  probably,  "  present  my  heart  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre."  But  both  views  have  defenders.  Cf.  Burton  II. 
308  with  Diet   Nat.  Biog.  [Robert  Bruce]. 

44.  This  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Kent's  abuse  of  pur- 
veyance is  confirmed  by  Ramsay  I.,  206.  His  household  had 
been   specially  complained  of  in   Parliament. 

47.  Illustrations  of  the  "  custodias  et  maritagia  pinguia  " 
are  given  by  Ramsay  I.,  211,  For  the  "  combustionem  car- 
tarum,"  see  note  above  on  p.  40. 

54.  The  lines  refer  of  course  to  the  sees  of  Hereford, 
Worcester  and  Winchester.  Cf.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  for  details  of 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  Wulfstan,  Swithun ;  cf.  p.  102  for  another 
reference  to  Thomas  Cantilupe 
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59.  The  statement  about  the  wool-cloth  "  major  in 
vigintuplo "  seems  unlikely  and  is  quite  at  variance  with 
Murimuth. 

70.  This  allusion  to  pilgrimages  in  England  seems  a  con- 
fusion with  the  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Ardenburg  mentioned 
by  Froissart. 

79.  Ubi  nacti  terram  in  littore  suum  primogenitum  fecit 
militem  et  eum  principem  Wallie  constituebat.  The  latter  part 
of  the  statement  is  wrong.  Edward  of  Woodstock  became  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  of  Wales  in  1343  (cf.  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  quoting  Rot.  Pari.).  But  he  was  knighted  at  the 
time  our  chronicler  states  and  Stubbs  points  out  that  the  feudal 
aid  was  demanded  at  double  the  amount.  Cf.  also  Ramsay's 
Genesis  of  Lancaster  I.,  322  and  356.  / 

89.  This  account  of  the  castle-building  of  Julius  Caesar 
is  not  historical.  Calais  was  long  after  only  a  fishing  village, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  places  named  the  statements 
are  not  true. 

91.  This  account  of  the  surrender  of  Calais  differs  from  that 
of  Froissart  considerably  especially  in  the  part  assigned  to  John 
of  Vienne.  In  any  case  our  chronicler  gives  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremony. 

92.  Tanta  pestilencia  occasionem  ministrante.  The 
Editor's  notes  show  that  truce  was  arranged  Sept.  28th,  1347, 
long  before  the  plague  reached  the  district.  (The  mistake  is 
repeated  p.  96). 

108.  This  local  reference  to  the  monster  at  Chipping 
Norton  is  really  the  only  clear  local  reference  in  the  chronicle. 

in.  The  account  of  Philip  of  Valois'  confession  and 
advice  to  his  son  is  unsupported — Contrast  the  account  in 
Lavisse's  History  of  France,  iv.  88. 

117.  A  different  account  of  the  capture  of  Guines  is 
usually  accepted.  It  is  possible  that  the  Comte  d  'Eu  promised 
Guines  to  the  English,  and  that  after  his  death  it  was  betrayed 
by  his  vassals.  Cf.  Hall's  notes  to  Laurence  Minot  and  Lavisse's 
History  of  France. 
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120.  "  Contra  Turcos  demorante."  This  is  surely  a 
mistake.  The  "  a  tergo  declivo  cujusdam  montis  vallatus " 
(Mauron  1352)  seems  to  lack  authority. 

122.  The  "  dress  of  loose  women  " — this  is  confirmed  in 
Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  267. 

130.  Juxta  celsos  montes  Arrogonie — there  are  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  near  the  district  mentioned. 

132-4.  The  details  about  Carcassonne  and  Narbonne  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  river  at  Carcassonne  is  the  Aude. 
At  Narbonne  there  is  a  fine  Cathedral  of  St.  Just. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  about  this  chronicle  that  it 
has  some  excellent  merits  but  some  very  real  limitations.  It 
gives  an  adoring  picture  of  Edward  II.  as  the  suffering  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  most  pious  king,  and,  if  there  were  any  evidence 
to  support  it  we  might  believe  the  chronicle  inspired  by  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peters  at  Gloucester  where  was  the  shrine  of  the 
unhappy  monarch.  But  such  evidence  seems  entirely  wanting. 
The  chronicle  is  in  its  early  part  very  weak  on  constitutional 
matters,  ignoring  the  Lords  Ordainers  and  the  Parliament  of  1322, 
though  it  is  better  for  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  III.,  but  with 
glaring  omissions.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Black  Death, 
but  tells  nothing  valuable  about  the  economic  side,  for  which  we 
have  to  turn  to  Knighton,  and  economic  records.  It  glories  in 
military  prowess,  yet  it  enormously  under-estimates  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Archers  at  Cressy,  Neville's  Cross,  and  even  Poitiers, 
preferring  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  individuals,  especially 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Its  lack  of  proportion  is  very  evident  in  the 
description  of  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  In  only  one  case,  that 
of  Romorantin,  does  it  describe  a  characteristic  siege,  and  that  a 
very  brief  one,  for  that  of  Calais  was  for  geographical  reasons 
not  typical.  But  it  gives  abundant  information  about  the 
ransom  and  booty  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  in  a  vigorous  style  lights  up  many  an  episode  of 
the  period. 
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